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" thank God, war now costs too much; nations can no longer afford it." All 
very true ; but does this or any of its other evils actually hold them back 
from the sword ? On this point let history speak. We ourselves plunged 
into a second war with England before we had paid off the debts of the 
first ; Great Britain, even while staggering under a mountain-weight of war- 
debts, still struggled blindly on through twenty-two years of war with the 
French revolutionists, at an average cost of more than than one million dol- 
lars every day ; France too, within some twenty years after Napoleon had 
sacrificed full three millions of her children on the shrine of his mad ambi- 
tion, was quite ready to rush into a general war on what was termed the 
Eastern Question or Quintuple Treaty ; and all the wars of modern Chris- 
tendom have arisen in spite of what history tells us of the " thirty years' 
war" in the middle of the seventeenth century, which reduced the popula- 
tion of Germany three-fourths, from sixteen millions to four millions ; which 
swept from one duchy more than nine-tenths of its inhabitants, leaving only 
48,000 in place of 500,000 ; which drenched whole countries in blood, made 
the heart of Europe a wilderness, and sometimes left immense districts, in one 
case no less than twenty contiguous villages, without either man or beast ! 
Tremenduous lessons ! How came the world ever to forget them ? Why have 
they proved so unavailing ? Mainly because the evils of war are not, as 
they might and should be, pressed upon the attention of mankind so as to 
change their wrong modes of thinking and feeling on the subject. 



WELLINGTON: 

Or the Successful Wakkior. 

The Bible is fond of sketching the characters and acts of distinguished 
men, whether they have done good or evil. The purposes of these men, 
their motives and hearts, and the workings of their thoughts, are opened 
to us. The Bible makes very much of its best teachings out of the char- 
acters of its distinguished, influential, talented men — men who have dons 
something right or wrong for themselves, for the nation, or for God. 

This Scripture example may be followed to advantage in drawing the 
characters of the distinguished men of our own times and knowledge. 
There are most valuable lessons to be learned from them, which ought not 
to be lost to the people. We do not often enough attempt this mode of 
instruction, because it is no easy task to take the departed and very tal- 
ented man, and draw his life as he lived it, and shew the influences which 
are flowing from him, and gather up the moral of the whole for general 
use. But the lessons of practical wisdom, integrity of life, and true god- 
liness to be learned from the course and the end of an eminent man's life, 
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whether that life has been good or bad, or very much mixed and shaded, 
are rich lessons which ought to teach the living. 

Go back fifty -five years, and you cover the active years of some of the most 
remarkable men that have lived in the world — men, all of whom are dead, 
Napoleon, "Wellington, Chalmers, Adams, Clay, Calhoun, Webster. The 
entire public lives of these men have passed before the mind of the living 
man of sixty. Of these men named I have seen all but two, and have 
seen the places where these two lie in death. 

The Duke of Wellington, who died lately at the age of 82J, was a very 
great man ; great in renown, great in riches, and living to a greater age, 
and enjoying his honors longer, than other great man had done. There 
has been but one other greater man in Europe, — Napoleon ; and one 
other warrior in England equally great in arms, in the gifts of the nation, 
and in popular favor, — the Duke of Marlborough, who died 130 years 
before, and ten years younger than Wellington. 

It is something peculiar in the hand of Providence, that the John and 
Charles Wesley family had the offer of a large estate, but, fearing the 
temptation of riches, declined accepting it. The offer was then made to 
another Wesley or Wellesly family, of which Arthur was the youngest 
son, and was accepted. It was this property and title inherited by an 
older brother, which brought Arthur into public employment so very 
young. 1 have never doubted that the talents of John Wesley were equal 
to those of Arthur Wellesly, though worked in a different occupation. 
But what a change, and what a misfortune in the world, if John Wesley 
had lived the rich Duke in a formal, political religion, without a sermon, 
or a book, or any religious act of his in the world. 

Since it is understood that Wellington, at the head of the British troops, 
was the only man in England who could have gained the battle of Wa- 
terloo over Napoleon, one's mind is left to wander in its own conjectures 
as to what Europe might now have been, if the gift of the estate had 
gone into the family of John Wesley, and Napoleon, undefeated, had re- 
mained the master-spirit of Europe. We turn to see the results as they 
now are in the history of nations, and of religious denominations, brought 
to pass by the decision of one family or of one mind, moved by one of the 
most unusual motives that ever moved a man — the fear of riches. I 
must say, as I look to the judgment to which all the parties have now 
gone, that there is a special blessing to the Wesleys in choosing to serve 
God, rather than enjoy titles and riches, and a blessing to so great a 
multitude beside, that surely the hand of God was in this. It has pro- 
ved like Solomon's choice of wisdom, to whom God said, " because thou 
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hast asked for thyself understanding, I have also given thee that which 
thou hast not asked, both riches and honor." So Wesley will exert a more 
powerful and blessed influence over the minds and destinies of a larger 
nnmber than Wellington, and his honors in this world be more enduring 
and far more desirable. And in the eternities, what ! 

Wellington, during the last forty years of his life, had enjoyed the most 
elevated position in the society of the world. Crowned heads did him 
reverence, Poets sung his praises, Orators eulogized him, the people 
glorified him. Now that he is dead, all Europe has hung out mourning 
testimonials for him. But some of the English and Americans — would 
to God there were more ! — look suspiciously upon greatness which is de- 
rived chiefly from successful war. It has made many a man a hero of 
the people, and made his name large in history, and built high his mon- 
ument, who without war must have died a common man. Such were 
Marius and Sylla, the great Romans. Such are some of the men who 
have received the large honors of our own Republic. Such were England's 
two most eminent heroes, Marlborough and Wellington. They have receiv- 
ed the unbounded wealth and glory of the world, martial glory, the 
talent to command armies, the valor to stand firm in battle, and the spirit 
which kills our enemies with the blood of our friends. 

Even from a child I have looked doubtingly upon the men ornamented 
with the war glories. I have delighted in the men who have gained hon- 
ors in civil life. Cicero I have studied ard loved, and have sorrowed that 
the man who hardly ever used a sword, should have perished with the 
sword. So have I delighted in Chatham, and much more in our own la- 
mented Webster, over whom all hearts are in the freshness of our sorrow. 

No man has more literally acquired all his greatness by war, and nothing 
from any other source, than Wellington. Like Napoleon, he was sent to 
a military school when a boy, and was never out of the harness or office 
of war till death freed him at the age of 82 — for he died the first officer 
in the English army. Even after death, his war glories pursued him ; for 
he has received one of the most munificent military funerals in which a 
mortal was ever buried. He is laid, as Chief of War, by the side of Nel- 
son, under St. Paul's Cathedral, and his marble military statue will be 
the most conspicuous one among the statues of military men in that 
magnificent temple, where, in a little more than one hundred years, 
fifty such statues have been placed, and not one of them all a representa- 
tive of Christianity ! — not one of them placed there because he was a ser- 
vant of the Saviour, or had any agency in saving souls from sin and hell, 
but solely because he was a servant of the state in war, or had honored 
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the nation by his talents and his attainments. Conspicuous among that 
company Wellington will appear for the next hundred years. 

I saw two statues of the Iron Duke in London, cast-iron, on horse 
back in the martial attitude. Every thing of his, his life, his death, his 
grave, bis monuments and his history, are and will be dressed up and orna- 
mented with the stamp and trade of war, — a trade and a glory which 
the Bible says, must come down to the dust, and there must be " Peace 
on earth, and good will among men." When this time comes, when men 
cease to cultivate the spirit of war. to pursue its trade of blood, and to 
glorify the living Warrior, then will the honors of the dead Warrior be 
in the dust forever, and his statues in the temples, and the corners of the 
streets, will be taken down, and " thrown down to the moles and to the 
bats," in company with the idols of the heathen. I think there is 
hardly a living man in England so low, so poor, so miserable that he 
would choose to exchange places with any dead King or Duke in West- 
minster Abbey, or the Cathedral of St. Paul. I thought so when I was 
there looking them over. 0, it makes one feel sad at his heart to see one 
fellow mortal in his grave with human " honors thick upon him," because 
of his great works of earthly contests ; and another because of his works 
of love, and mercy, and salvation, honored thin as air, as if there was 
little true and substantial glory in deeds religious ; little comforts, little 
glory for man there. 

Let us not be in too much haste to turn our thoughts away from the 
most successful warrior in all this world for a thousand years past. All 
things which the human heart desires of the world, he gained. Last year 
I walked by the Palace in which he has lived these thirty-seven years, 
the gift of the nation ; — and it is said that foreign Sovereigns gave him 
700,000 dollars in gold and silver plate to put into it, and that all the 
furniture and equipage of it exceed a million. Again I saw him riding 
with his Sovereign in royal magnificence ; — and, better still, I saw him 
sitting among the nobles of England, himself the highest Peer among 
them, making the nation's laws. He had outlived every one of the great 
men and warriors of his age ; all had gone before him. I looked on him 
as the oldest monument of a gone generation. 

I thought of my own father, born the same year and month ; when I 
saw Wellington, I thought of the two together. My father, vigorous in 
mind and body, having lived the humble, quiet, obscure life of a laboring 
farmer in New Hampshire, hating war, and teaching his children to hate 
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war, — loving peace with all men, and keeping the peace — living with 
economy, industry and humble mediocrity of all earthly things * 

Both these men standing now on the very margin of the grave, which 
of them has the advantage of the other? Why, surely you will say, (he 
wealth, and the honor, and what the world will say about the one more 
than the other, and the monuments that will be built, do not of them- 
selves give great personal advantages to the one man over the other, where 
each has only a year to live. 

It is true there is a total difference in their lives and fortunes. The 
one a man of vast success, and world-renowned fame ; the other of obscure 
life, and few calamities. What difference there may be beyond time, is 
the true distinction between any two men past four score. I am of opin- 
ion that at this old age, the true and only advantage which an observing 
angel can see for the one over the other, is just so far as the Christian 
faith and love of the one excels the other. When the grave equals all, it 
is only the all of this world. Nothing of character and immortality is 
equalled by the grave. 

Sometimes the great deeds of great men, for which the nation has paid 
ten prices, are worth nothing to the nation, and little better than no deeds 
at all to the world ; and a few passing years prove it so. This is true of 
the acts which have glorified Wellington. He has outlived them all, — 
all except the great debt of England, — all except the calamities, the crimes, 
the millions who perished in the wars. For, as to the battles which Wel- 
lington fought, where is England to-day ? What has she to show as the 
fruit of all her blood, and treasures, and glorious victories from 1800 to 
1815 ? What one nation is greater or better for all this English fighting ? 
What good thing have they all done for this age ? 

Ah, no ; France is under a Bonaparte more Romanized than the first 
one ; and so are all the nations of the continent under an unbroken des- 
potism in Church and State. I know of but one good taught by these 
wars in which Wellington bore so large a share, and I am afraid that 
lesson is not learned, that ivars are no good policies, and secure no rights. 
The Revelation testifies of predicted wars, that they do no good : " Neither 

* Since the receipt of this article from our Correspondent, we have noticed in 
the papers, the decease of the good ami venerable man here alluded to, Aaron 
Foster. Senr. In 1800, he embraced the principles of the Society of Friends ; 
and. for more than thirty years, he stood alone, yet fast by his principles, the only 
man in the town of Hillsborough, N. H., that was known during all that time to 
embrace the Christian principles of peace. He died on a visit to his son at Mus- 
catine, Iowa, and was the first man that ever received a Quaker burial there. — Ed. 
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repented they of their murders, nor of their sorceries, nor of their 
fornication, nor of their theft." 

These are the wars in which Wellington gained all his wealth and 
glory. Yes, while all that he has done is fading into nothing, the nation 
is glorifying his ashes for these deeds. Strip his character of all his acts 
which have had no results in securing the liberty of nations, none in re- 
moving tyrants, none in removing Boman superstition, none in enlighten- 
ing and sanctifying the common people ; and how much of greatness will 
there be left to him ? How high will he appear above the honest, obscure 
citizen ? This is an old trade of the world, to glorify men for deeds which 
have done nobody any good, — glorifying glorious victories, not enquiring 
what has been lost or gained, " what they have killed each other for." 

But look at Wellington entering his Palace, and enjoying his honors, 
and saying to himself at the age of fifty-two, " I have fought hard 
battles ; I have seen great crimes and sufferings ; and these are the re- 
wards. May I not hope to live here thirty years less or more. Is thig 
all, — the whole sum of my being on earth ? Yes, the whole. Certainly 
I can hold neither palace nor life longer ; and, as for honors, what can 
they do for me in the grave?" 

" Like the mist on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
They are gone.— and forever !" 

East Charlemont, Mass. A. F. 



Wellington after his last great Battle. — Among the innumer- 
able anecdotes wherewith our papers swarm, .says the London correspon- 
dent of the Christian Advocate, none have struck me as offering a more 
affecting picture of the horrors of war, or as presenting a finer subject 
for a painter delicately to teach the way wherein that plague ought to be 
regarded, than the following : — 

" On the morning after the fight of Waterloo, orders were transmitted 
to the proper authorities to make the usual specific account of the killed 
and wounded, and forthwith bring it to the commander-in-chief. Dr. 
Hume, principal medical attendant on his grace's staff, on preparing the 
list, hastened to the duke's tent, and, giving the pass-word, was ushered 
in by the sentinel. Here the Doctor found himself at a stand. His 
grace was asleep. The Doctor was aware of the fatigue the duke's sys- 
tem had undergone, and hesitated to wake him. The order of the duke, 
on the other hand, had been issued with more than usual peremptoriness. 
The Doctor wound up his courage to the sticking point, and gave the 
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duke a shake. In an instant his grace, dressed as he had been in full 
regimentals, was sitting on the bed-side. 'Bead,' was the significant 
command. For more than an hour had the Doctor read aloud the har- 
rowing list, and then his voice failed, and his throat choked with emotion. 
He tried to continue, but could not. Instinctively he raised his eyes to 
the duke. The duke was still sitting, with his hands raised and clasped 
convulsively before him. Big tears were coursing down his cheeks, and 
dropping one by one on his decorated breast. In a moment the duke was 
conscious of the Doctor's silence, and recovering himself, looked up and 
caught his eye. ' Bead on,' was the stern command; and while his physi- 
cian continued for hours, the Iron Duke sat by the bedside, clasping his 
hands, and rocking his body to and fro with emotion. 



DANIEL WEBSTEB: 

OR. THE GREAT STATESMAN OF PEACE. 

I have from the pen of Mr. "Webster a testimony to the influence of 
Christianity and of the peace of nations. I had obtained, in my Book of 
Peace, near one hundred of the most distinguished names in America to 
the value of the Christian peace of nations. Last of all I handed the 
book to Mr. Webster. He wrote thus : — 

" I concur in sentiment with all those who think that improvement in 
arts, the diffusion of knowledge, and above all the influence of the Chris- 
tian religion, tend strongly to render war more and more an object of 
dread and dislike. The peace of the world must be the wish of every 
good man in it. — Daniel Webster." 

Certainly, Mr. Webster has been the advocate of peace — never of 
war, no, never. He has had but one opportunity in Congress to cast his 
vote for peace or war, and he cast that one vote for peace with Mexico. 
Yes, there is one other war. Was he not always in opposition to the war 
with the Florida Indians ? He first came into Congress after the war of 
1 812 had commenced, and his first and one of his most earnest Congres- 
sional speeches was made in opposition to that war. 

The act of all his acts the very ablest, the one in which I felt and feel 
now more gladness of heart than any other, was the Ashburton treaty. 
It was, and is, a treaty of peace, without war, before war, and saving 
war- Such treaties have been the rich and rare acts of nations. I be- 
lieved at the time, and still believe in common with a great many others, 
that no other man in our nation could have surmounted the difficulties 
and secured that treaty, and the peace and friendship between these na» 



